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REMEMBER 
THE BAKE 


Our annual Charity Fund Raising ef- 
forts started on November 29 with the 
Bake Sale and chances to own one of the 
beautiful handcrafted items which are do- 
nated for this worthy effort by many of 
our talented co-workers. This year’s 
charity is the Charles Boarding Home in 
Palmer. This privately funded home for 
mentally retarded and physically handi- 
capped men has 28 residents. 


By purchasing a $1.00 ticket you will 
have the chance of owning any number of 
great items, including an original drawing 
by Curt McVee. There also will be hand 
decorated cakes, a jade clock, paintings, 
photographs, macrame hangers, stained 
glass and more. There is even an incen- 
tive to buy—you will receive a FREE 
BONUS TICKET for every ten tickets 
you purchase. 


Remember, this year we don’t have the 
added incentive of the crafts sale so the 
main fund drive depends on the Bake 
Sale and the total number of tickets sold 
for the donated Gifts drawing. BE GEN— 
EROUS. BUY FOR CHRISTMAS NOW 
AND SUPPORT A WORTHWHILE 
CAUSE. 


If there are some shy ones among us 
who have been hiding their talents, now 
is the time to make yourself known. We 
will gladly accept your special craft 
donation for this fund drive and start you 
on the road to fame and/or fortune. See 
any member of the Christmas Committee 
to make a donation. 


The drawing for the gifts will be held in 
the Fourth Floor Training Room, Dec- 
ember 17 at 3 p.m. and you need not be 
present to win. 


The Bake Sale Tables appeared on Nov- 
ember 29. Goodies are located on the 
Second Floor in Title and Land Status 
and on the Fourth Floor in the Mail 
Room. Remember to bring something 
on your scheduled day—If you don’t 
enjoy baking, bring a package of 
OREO’s. It’s the thought that counts. 


So remember, come to work, starting 
on November 29 with lots of cash and 
an empty stomach. 


CATHERINE CRAWFORD 
LAUDED FOR EEO 
EFFORTS 


Catherine Crawford, supervisory land 
law examinier in Title and Land Status, 
received a $500 award from the Bureau 
for her outstanding accomplishiments in 
equal emeployment opportunity. 


Through her efforts the number of 
women and minorities in the carto-tech 
field has increased. She also has made 
extensive use of Handicap, Veterans 
Readjustment Appointments and 
x-offender programs to fill positions in 
the branch. Her efforts helped BLM- 
Alaska meet some of its 183 EEO goals. 


In his congratulatory letter, BLM State 
Diretor Curt McVee said, “Through 
your efforts and exemplory manner in 
dealing with individuals, it has been pos- 
sible for this agency to meet some of its 
goals for the FY 83 Affirmative Action 
Plan. 


Your Continuing outstanding perfor- 
mance makes you an asset not only to 
your division, but to the Bureau as well.” 


Congratulations. 
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SUGAR How Sweet It Is- 
And Isn’‘t 


Sugar is getting a lot of attention because 
it’s in so many processed foods. Many 
people want to know how much they're 
getting in their food, and may nutrition 
and health experts are dubious of its 
contribution to the American diet and 
health. We find that more than one kind 
of sugar is getting into food, and so we’re 
eating more of the stuff all the time. 


by Chris W. Lecos 


Sugar, “that honey from reeds,” as one 
author described it more than 2,000 years 
ago, has been a part of mankind’s diet 
for as long as anyone cares to remember. 


Cave drawings tell us of prehistoric 
man’s taste for honey, figs, and dates. The 
beekeeping practices of Egyptians are 
depicted in the artwork in tombs dating 
around 2600 B.C. 


The Bible tells us that the “‘promised 
land” flowed with milk and honey. It 
turned into a flood once sugarcane was 
discovered. 


In the writings of an obscure officer in 
Alexander’s army during its invasion of 
India, one finds the first written mention 
of sugarcane. That was around 325 B.C. 


Yet, despite this long history, the use 
of sugar in the diet has become a contro- 
versial issue in recent years that has in- 
volved doctors, scientists, nutritionists, 
private citizens, the Government, and the 
industry itself. 


Why all the fuss? 


— Because there is a growing body of 
expert opinion that believes Ameri- 
cans would be healthier if they ate 
less sugar, not because it’s bad for 
you, but because its only real con- 
tributions is taste and calories. 


— Because sugar has become the lead- 
ing ingredient added to foods in the 
United States today. That is, most 
of the sugar consumed is added 
before it gets to the consumer. 


— Because most people don’t know 
how much sugar they eat, and many 
want to know. This is a principal 
reason the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration wants the total amount of 
all sugars identified in more foods. 
The total would include both 
naturally occurring and added sugar. 


— Because sugar, though blamed 
wrongly for many ills, is one of a 
number of contributors to dental 
caries. Americans are spending 
$10 billion a year for dental care. 


There are more than a hundred sub- 
stances that are sweet and which chemists 
can correctly describe as sugars. Sucrose, 
or table sugar, is just the most common 
and abundant of them all. 


Industry literature describes sugar as a 
cheap source of food energy, a major 
contributor to food processing and gen- 
eral nutrition, and a substance that makes 
many foods with other nutrients taste 
better. 

“Good nutrition,’ says a brochure 
from the Sugar Association, “begins with 
eating” 


Its point, of course, is that if food is 
sweetened, people will eat the foods with 
the nutrients they need. However, many 
nutritionists and others concerned with 
Americian eating habits dispute sugar’s 
value. 


In a 1976 evaluation of the health 
aspects of sucrose as a food ingredient, 
the Federation of American Societies for 
Experimental Biology (FASEB) stated in 
a report to FDA: “Unlike most other 
foods, sucrose furnishes virtually only 
energy.” 
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Many nutritionists concur and describe 
sugar as an ‘“‘empty calorie.”’ If sugar is 
to be part of the diet, they say, it is 
preferable to get it from fruits, vegetables, 
and other items where it’s a natural part 
of the product. 


Americans get about 24 percent of 
their calories from sugar — of which 3 
percent comes in natural form from fruits 
and vegetables, 3 percent from dairy 
products, and the balance from sugar 
added to foods. 


If sugar provides about 20 percent of 
a person’s calories, he must get the other 
80 percent by selecting foods that supply 
the other nutrients his body needs — 
which is not easy to do, say some 
nutritionists, if one is trying to lose weight. 


For many Americans, weight is a 
problem. A study released in 1978 by 
the National Center for Health Statistics 
indicated that one-third of the population 
was overweight. 


Below is a brief explanation of the 
more common sugars and sweeteners: 


Sucrose, obtained in crystalline form, 
from cane and beets, is a double sugar or 
disaccharide and is composed of two 
simple sugars, glucose and fructose. It 
is about 99.9 percent pure and is sold in 
either granulated or powdered form. 


Raw sugar, tan to brown in appearance, 
is a coarse, granulated solid obtained 
from evaporation of sugarcane juice. FDA 
regulations prohibit the sale of raw 
sugar unless impurities — dirt, insect 
fragments, etc. — are removed. 


Turbinado sugar is sometimes viewed 
erroneously as a raw sugar. Actually, it 
has to go through a refining process to 
remove impurities and most of the 
molasses. It is produced by separating 
raw sugar crystals and washing them with 
steam. It is edible if produced under 
proper conditions. However, some sam- 
ples in the past have been found to con- 
tain contaminants, the Sugar Association 
wains. : 


Brown sugar consists of sugar crystals 
contained in a molasses syrup with 
natural flavor and color. However, some 
refiners make brown sugar by simply 
adding syrup to refined white sugar in a 
mixer. It has 91 to 96 percent sucrose. 


Total invert sugar, a mixture of glu- 
cose and fructose, is formed by splitting 
sucrose in a process called inversion, 
which is accomplished by the application 
of acids or enzymes. It is sold only in 
liquid form and is sweeter than sucrose. 
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It helps prolong the freshness of baked 
foods and confections and is useful in 
preventing food shrinkage. 


Honey is an invert sugar formed by an 
enzyme from nectar gathered by bees. 
Its composition and flavor depend on the 
source of the nectar. Fructose, glucose, 
maltose, and sucrose are among its com- 
ponents. 


Corn syrups, produced by the action 
of enzymes and/or acids on cornstarch, 
are the result of hydrolysis of starch. 
High fructose corn syrup is a derivative of 
corn. The amounts of fructose vary with 
the manufacurer. One major producer’s 
syrups contain 42 percent, 55S percent, 
and 90 percent fructose. Dextrose 
comprises most of the balance. 


Levulose, or fructose, is a commercial 
sugar, considerably sweeter than sucrose, 
although its sweetness actually depends 


on its physical form and how it is used in 
cooking. Fructose, known as a fruit 
sugar, occurs naturally in many fruits. 


Dextrose, or glucose, is also called 
corn surgar. It is made commercially 
from starch by the action of heat and 
acids, or enzymes. It is often sold blended 
with regular sugar. 


Lactose, or milk sugar, is made from 
whey and skim milk for commercial 
purposes. It occurs in the milk of 
mammals. The pharmaceutical indus- 
try is a primary user of prepared lactose. 


Sorbitol, mannitol, maltito, and xylitol 
are sugar alcohols or polyols. They occur 
naturally in fruits but are commerically 
produced from such sources as dextrose. 
Xylitol is a sugar alcohol made from a 
part of birch trees. Sorbitol, mannitol, 
and maltitol are about half as sweet as 
sucrose; xylitol has a sweetness about 
equal to sucrose. 


WINDCHILL CHART 


Estimated 
wind speed 
(in mph) 


Wind speeds 
greater than 
40 mph have 
little added 
effect. 


LITTLE DANGER (for 
properly clothed person) 
Maximum danger of false 
sense of security 


Actual Thermometer reading (°F.) 


INCREASING 
DANGER 
Danger from freezing of 

exposed flesh. 


GREAT DANGER 


Source: NAVMED Bulletin 5062-29 


Trenchfoot and immersion foot may occur at any point on this chart 


Your body is continually producing and losing heat. Wind increases heat loss by reducing the thin layer of warm air next to your 
skin. This heat loss increases as wind speed increases. When air temperature is below freezing and the wind takes away heat faster 
than your body can replace it, you get frostbite. The danger of frostbite to exposed skin increases as the air temperature goes down 
or the wind speed goes up. The combined effect of wind and temperature is expressed in the wind chill chart as an equivalent temp- 
erature. This expresses the effective temperature acting on exposed flesh. 


Here’s how to use the chart: find the estimated or actual wind speed in the left-hand column and the actual temperature in degrees 
Fahrenheit across the top. Come across and down. The intersection on the chart is the equivalent temperature—the effective temper- 
ature acting on exposed flesh. Precautions should be taken accordingly. 
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VWe LAST PAGE 


HEAR YE! HEAR YE! 


ASO’s ANNUAL CHRISTMAS 
FUND RAISERS ARE UNDERWAY 


BAKE SALE: 
2ND FLOOR TITLE & LAND STATUS 
4TH FLOOR MAIL ROOM 


FUND RAISER: 

TICKETS AVAILABLE FROM 
CHRISTMAS COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
AND SOMEONE IN YOUR DIVISION. 
$1.00 A TICKET BUT... BUY 10, GET 

ONE TICKET FREE! 


REMEMBER...EVERY DOLLAR GOES 
TO CHARITY. 
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